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The discussion of the animal life occupies another 
chapter (v.), and here we are given a succinct account 
of the life-regions and life-zones, with lively descrip¬ 
tions of the best known representative mammals, in 
which again it is shown that America is or was blessed 
by the abundance of large herbivores and the 
rarity of dangerous carnivores. And how ill she de¬ 
served the blessing is also shown. 

As for the birds, why!—“when one attempts to 
write an account of the birds of North America, the 
heavens seem darkened with such a multitude of varied 
and beautiful forms and the air filled with such a 
discordant clamour mingled with the sweetest of 
music that failure to convey an adequate idea of the 
countless numbers and diversity of the feathered 
throng within the compass of a few pages must be 
recognised from the start ” !—wherein, somehow, we 
feel that The Eagle, for once, has flapped his wings. 

Chapter vi., describing the geology of the con¬ 
tinent, is the longest in the book. It claims, and de¬ 
fends the claim, that North America should be re¬ 
garded as “ the most typical ” of all the continents 
by reason of its comparatively steady growth from one 
main nucleus and the resultant simplicity of its general 
structure. An outline of its evolution from the earliest 
recorded time is presented, with the inevitable inci¬ 
dental exposition of the' fundamental principles of 
geology; the relation of the past to the present is 
clearly brought out; and the mineral resources of the 
continent, but more especially of the United States, 
are somewhat fully reviewed. 

Then follows a chapter (vii.) on the aborigines, in 
which the author guardedly agrees with Powell “ that 
the primordial occupancy of the continent antedates 
present geographical conditions, and points to a remote 
time which can be discovered only on geological and 
biological investigation ” (p. 357), and he states the 
lines of evidence which have led to this provisional 
conclusion. The sad history of the outcome of the 
European invasion upon the original inhabitants, 
whether Eskimo or Indian, is briefly retold, and it is 
acknowledged that the Canadian Government has been 
less unsuccessful than that of the United States in its 
dealings with the natives; but the whole record is 
pitiful. 

It is mentioned in the preface that much curtail¬ 
ment was found necessary in the treatment of the 
economic phases of geography, and in a foot-note, 
reference (p. 408) is made to the omission, through 
exigencies of space, of chapters that had been written 
on the geography of fisheries, forestry, mining, com¬ 
merce, agriculture, &c. As it stands, the book is so 
full of information that he will be indeed a hardy 
reader who can assimilate all that is provided and still 
desire more. The volume concludes with a short 
chapter (viii.) on political geography, and in the foot¬ 
note already referred to it is explained that space has 
been found for this part “ for the reason that it pre¬ 
sents a view of political adjustments not usually taken 
and in a way perhaps pessimistical, which may awaken 
opposition.” The different kinds of political 
boundaries to be found on the continent are then con- 
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sidered, and a lament is raised that so many of the 
boundaries should be arbitrary where the conditions 
were so favourable for an ideal subdivision of territory. 
Here once more the wings of The Eagle are spread. 
The essential conditions of an ideal nation are defined 
(p. 421)—conditions that naturally find their fulfilment 
in the United States. Then (p. 423) :— 

“ In North America, perhaps, several such eligible 
sites for a definite number of people might be chosen, 
but in no case without the drawing of unnatural 
boundaries. The continent, as is shown by its geology 
and geography, is a unit, and the most typical of 
comparable size of any on the earth. These same con¬ 
ditions point to a single political unit. Arguing from 
geographical relations simply, and not considering the 
racial differences and local self-interests, the one 
boundary in North America should be the shore 
boundary, except at the 30-mile-wide Isthmus of 
Panama. ” 

In illustration of this chapter, a coloured map is 
given, showing in vividly contrasting pink and blue 
the areas respectively under “ two radically different 
principles of government—the monarchical and the 
republican,” or “ the countries self-governed ” and 
“ those still acknowledging allegiance to hereditary 
rulers. ” 

But surely there is a touch of unscientific prejudice 
in the insistence upon this distinction. Is not the 
Government of Canada to all intents, except in name, 
as purely democratic as tjhat of the States—nay, is it 
not even more democratic when we take count of the 
political state of the negroes, the Indians, and the 
Chinese immigrants south of the border? And shall 
San Domingo and the Central American “ republics ” 
bear the colour of Freedom on the map which is denied 
to the Dominion ? 

Throughout the book we find that the author is at 
his best when describing those portions of the con¬ 
tinent which lie within the States, but this is pardon¬ 
able, or even commendable, since he is thus the 
better able to give the acceptable tinge of personal 
experience to his descriptions. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that Canadian geographers will feel that the 
background of the picture is sometimes a little out of 
perspective. Certainly they will object that the name 
of their charming mountain-resort Banff should be 
spelt Bamf (p. 126). G. W. L. 


TWO METHODS OF DEFENDING FREE 
TRADE. 

The Return to Protection. By William Smart, M.A., 
D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Pp. x + 284. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1904.) Price 
5 s. net. 

Free Trade. By the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C. 
Pp. x+164. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1904.) Price 5s. net. 

OW that everyone has made up his mind as to 
the advisability or not of an alteration of our 
fiscal policy, and the question is relegated to the 
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political arena to be settled by political methods, it 
seems unnecessary to recapitulate arguments which 
should be familiar, and we may be content to refer 
readers to Lord Avebury’s “ Free Trade,” where they 
will find two chapters of-the “ Essays and Addresses ” 
recently reviewed in Nature expanded and brought 
up to date. In it are many illuminating, if familiar, 
statistics and telling arguments for use by the con¬ 
vinced free trader; but it is not likely that a tariff 
reformer will be influenced by these, for it is quite 
obvious that his case is neither understood nor met. It 
is no use to repeat that we have progressed wonderfully 
since 1846, when the whole argument of the reformer 
is that the continuance of this progress is threatened. 
It is quite time that free traders realised that a picture 
of the distress prevalent in the ’thirties does not carry 
conviction to those who say that free trade has been 
good, but there are now changed conditions and a 
better way. This position is not essentially absurd, 
and Lord Avebury’s arguments, loose and inconclusive 
as they are in many cases, will not affect it. 

On the other hand, no tariff reformer can afford to 
neglect Prof. Smart’s argument. It would not have 
been surprising if, after fifty years’ almost un¬ 
questioned acceptance in Great Britain of the principle 
of free trade, those to whom it had become axiomatic 
had been found unprepared to meet a sudden attack 
from new quarters, and with quite unusual weapons. 
It would be idle to deny that the attack has been 
sharp, that the defenders have learnt much, and that 
economic science has benefited by the examination, 
revision, and modification of its doctrines. No one 
can now speak on the subject of foreign trade or 
tariffs without a careful analysis of the possible effects 
of the sudden changes artificially introduced by the 
policy of foreign nations or of combined capitalists. 
Prof. Smart is one of those found ready to meet the 
attack, and tariff reformers will find it difficult to move 
him or the readers of his book except by the hard 
blows of rigid and convincing logic. 

For future readers there is a delightful note in the 
preface that the book ” was written during the 
universal discussion which accompanied and followed 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propagandism of Preferential 
Tariffs, and Mr. Balfour’s advocacy of Retaliation.” 
It may be hoped that the implied prophecy will be 
lulfilled, and that the book may occupy a permanent 
place as the best statement of the case for free trade 
in 1904. Perhaps because Prof. Smart was “ a Free 
Trade manufacturer in this country, and a Protected 
manufacturer in the United States,” before he became 
a teacher, his writings are always marked by a simple 
practicalness as well as by lucid reasoning/ There is 
an almost complete absence of the use of technical 
terms, but without them it is found possible to disrobe 
arguments in favour of this or that modification 
of freedom of trade of their speciousness, and 
to show exactly in what circumstances they are 
true. Prof. Smart finds the most deeply rooted 
reason of the very general (foreign) approval of 
protection in the idea that “ the continued exist¬ 
ence of a nation, as a nation, depends on its find- 
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ing employment for its own people.” No proof has 
ever been offered either from theory or statistics that 
protection regularises the demand for labour, whether 
permanently by stereotyping an existing division of 
labour, or temporarily by diminishing the amplitude 
of the fluctuations related to the periodic ebb and flow 
of commercial credit. It is true that when an industry 
is well established, capital invested and labour 
specialised, much temporary loss may ensue if a 
sudden artificial diversion of the channels of trade is 
made, and it often appears that this might be met 
by protection; and it is certain that a sudden removal 
of protective barriers, already existing, would be 
disastrous. Backed by such reasoning, there is 
always a strong minority in favour of protection, just 
as there used to be strenuous opposition to the intro¬ 
duction of machinery, while the uncombined majority 
of consumers is often mute. This line of argument at 
best supplies a case for specific and temporary pro¬ 
tection, and is completely dealt with by Prof. Smart 
when he shows that as a matter of history it has not 
proved possible to restrict protection to any point that 
economic science might assign. 

“ When a Government once adopts the protectionist 
faith, it is driven by force of circumstances, not to 
select and categorise, but to tax everything; and when 
it tries to let in some things free, or at a reduced rate, 
is met with a storm of opposition from hundreds of 
vested interests.” 

Without assenting to or denying the plea that pro¬ 
tection can be advantageous in some cases, it is shown 
that practically vested interests are established, and 
that science gives way to political exigencies, a con¬ 
dition in which the pushful and unscrupulous succeed 
better than the deserving. 

The treatment of the possibility and use of retali¬ 
ation is marked by similar appreciation of the reasons 
alleged in its favour, and practical examination of its 
difficulties in detail. In the absence of any specific 
proposals, it is always open to a retaliator to say that 
the plans analysed are not the ones in question, but 
most of the possible cases are considered, and the 
special difficulties in England’s way are shown. 

“ So far as I can see, the only part of Retaliation 
for which we are prepared is the threat of it. So 
great is the power of the British Lion’s roar that it 
even seems enough to show that he is opening his 
mouth ominously. Suppose the other beasts of the 
forest do not fall down and creep to his feet, what 
then? Would it not be better to change his mind? 
It will scarcely be dignified to pretend that he was 
only going to yawn.” 

Prof. Smart admits the possibility of dumping, but 
considers that its extent is much exaggerated, that in 
the nature of things it is temporary, and that there is 
no practical remedy. The reader is left with the im¬ 
pression that a remedy would not be refused on any 
pedantic grounds if a strong case were made out. 
The absence of pedantry, and the broadness of view 
I which marks the whole book should make it at the 
same time of great service to the hot-headed free trader, 
and a not disagreeable corrective to the tariff reformer 
who is not too sure of his ground. A. L. B. 
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